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had not to read himself, because his wife liked to read 
them aloud, and to make comments, which saved him the 





c We feel particularly obliged to our friend Homo 
.. for tpe.excellent story of which we annex bis trans- 

letion.. There are many humorous touches in the 
yeah gh which aré equal to the best of Geoffrey 


Cray 00 ‘s, 


MYN HEER VAN VLUYTEN; 
test OR, THE OPTIMIST. 
: easorthas TSARELATION #80M THE ORAMAN, BY HOMO.) 





* The hero. of the present narrative was no hero at all ; 
‘on the.contrary, he was as quict and peaceable a man as 


‘ever'lived. . He underwent, nevertheless, the most singu- 


ar ndventures, and he overcame them all, with the help 


6f'6 Moical indifference, and a favourite motto of his own, 


whieh. implied the meaning of who knows but it may be 


something. This served his purpose on all occa- 
Seiapaeees warious; and, as the sequel will show, it 
actually ‘bore ‘him out to the last, although it didnot 
islways appear well suited to the circumstances. 
«fhe -wag-a.wealthy merchant at Amsterdam, and he had 
heen ently. married ; but perhaps no two people were ever 
is6re issimilar than he and his wife. She was of French 

and had been educated at Valenciennes her 

tempes.had retained all its primitive vivacity, and her 
manners wese highly accomplished ; whilst he surpassed 
qnost of his countrymen in phlegm and carelessness. For- 
‘tunately, ‘weither of them was inclined to melancholy. 
He was of. middling stature, corpulent, and broad-faced : 
ghe-was:tall and slender, but. well proportioned ; and she 
had:good features, with a fresh complexion. Her society 
‘was sought ‘for, and to be ranked amongst her friends was 
‘B passport into every circle. Her house was considered 
as one.of the best regulated; and it would have become 
the seat..of.taste aud elegance, if she had been able to 
rouse ‘her ‘husband into any thing beyond. passive compli- 
‘ance with her wishes. He, good man, was for ever in his 
morning gown, except on Sundays and when he had to 
go on. vehange. It tea even been hard work to persuade 
‘him inte.the- wearing of a wig, during the day, because 
he felt co'much more comfortable with a cap on his head. 
‘Whenever he ‘had to appear in public, she dressed him 
out herself; and as he found this very convenient, he had 
not the least objection. 

The whole family. was entirely under her rule; and 
he wat*#o' far from being jealous.of his authority, that 
Wi rather Yooked upon her directions as o relief to his 
Own cares, And never made any attempt to interrupt 

march of her government. On the other hand, he 
ra expected to remain in the undisturbed enjoyment of 
ibis. owa..comforts, . The tobacco-pipe was his coristant 
@mpaniont he. teok-.it, with him to the office, and’ back 
yein t6-his arm-chair, which .was to the central 
‘point of earthly thappiness. "Here he:-wasuot obliged to 
take any exertion: his tea and his pipe were handed to 
him as often as he wished; and even the newspapers he 
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trouble of speaking. In this manner most of their even- 
ings were spent: the lady had all the talk to herself; and 
he seldom furnished anything to the conversation, except 
his usual sentence, and even that only during the intervals 
of fresh pipes. 

If a friend happened to call, and Mevrouw complained 
of. Myn -Heer’s inactivity, the visitor's jokes were only 
answered with a who knows ———. Their union was not 
blessed with offspring; and Mevrouw did not bear her 
disappointment in that respect with quite as much resig- 
nation as Myn Heer, who consoled himself, as usual, by 
thinking and saying, who knows a 

In order to enliven a little the tediousness and solitude 
of their dwelling, they had adopted a niece, in whose 
education the lady took. great pleasure. She had. suc- 
ceeded to the full extent of her wishes during the first stages 
of her undertaking, and her protegée repaid her cares with 
the most happy dispositions. She began already te bea 
most ‘pleasing and sprightly companion, and seemed to 
require only the polish of the great world. This the aunt 
resolved to. give her by degrees ; and the house was, there- 
fore, 8 little reformed. Parties were occasionally arranged, 
‘and’ visitors were admitted. Among the latter was a 
young gentleman, ‘just returned from his’ travels,” who 
ingratiated himself with the aunt by his knowledgé of 
French and music; and with the niece, through his refined 
manners, and other good qualities. 

The young people became intimate ; and the aunt suf- 
fered it with so much the greater indulgence, as she knew 
by experience that the desire of pleasing ‘will forward’ a 
young person more than any theoretical instruction, and 
as she actually. perceived the rapid progress which her 
niece was making in her studies and accomplishments ; 
but she had not the least desire that the connexion should, 
as yet, lead toany thing further, and deprive her so soon 
of what she had been working for because she iooked 
with pride and pleasure upon ‘the object of her well- 
bestowed endeavours. The lovers, however, were Of a 
different opinion, and. made some attempts to move their 
patroness into a speedy compliance with their wishes. 
They were not successful ;and being loath to delay their 
happiness for years of an undetermined number, they. 
preferred love in a cottage to the fortune which awaited 
them at a more distant period, and they set off forthe 
country. 

Myn Heer had felt considerable tneasiness during all 
these doings, lest his own domestic quiet -might be en- 
egy ot yet hen te - his*courage’ by an 
‘occasional. a sry f0 his’ motto, and. he had found it ad 
true.as.ever. young. people had so much to do with 
‘themselves, and .Mevrouw: was so..busy watching them, 
that he was ‘but seldom thought ef at: all. His ‘wants 
aves supplied by” an la aie on tected Gnjeby 


to in former times. ven ae ecture: Cocame more 




















wife thought it prudent to leave the company 3 and ‘he 
took especial care not to awake in the morning before she 
had left him again. ...Consequently, his personal situation 
had been rather improved; and he cared no more for 
what was going on in his family, than if the transactions 
were taking place in Spain, or in Russia. But, alas! our 
earthly pleasures are but of short duration ; these halcyon 
days were soon to finish. 

The vexation of Vrouw Van Vluyten was indescribable 
when she discovered the flight of her niece. Disappointed 
in her expectations, and enraged at the ‘cunning with 
which the young lady had concealed: her intentions, ishe 
knew no bounds; and she determined to punish this 
ingratitude to the utmost of her power. Her husband 
was just returning from his counting-house when ‘she 
made:the fatal discovery. She did not give him timeto 
come up stairs, but related the whole event whilst he was 
ascending. . This operation was certainly not a very short 
one. .with him; and a volubility like hers was fully ade- 
quate to the task. But her paroxysm was sich,’ that shie 
insisted: on an immediate and satisfactory reply; a8 to 
what he would do to avenge the offended honour of the 
family. He seemed, for a moment, perplexed with the 
suddenness of so unusual and peremptory a request; but 
as soon as he had sufficiently recovered for the effort of 
opening his mouth, he did ‘not fail to say, with ‘evety 
possible equanimity, who knows but it may be good’ for 
something. ; 

It was not the first time that he had made an improper 
application of his latitudinarian principle; but never 
before had it so badly agreed with his own welfate; for 
no sooner had he'spoken, than he was hurled ‘headlong 
down’ stairs,’ and’ hé ‘arrived at the bottom with a broken 
arm. This was rather more than the lady had intended: 
she had never laid.hands.on him-before ; and, even this 
time, she had only been overcome by a momentary fit of 
passion, of which she bitterly repented. She called im- 
mediately the whole*family togethers: and busied herself 
in the most anxious manner about her wounded husband, 
who did not'even complain. The mildniess of his charac- 
ter‘had never’ beeti 80 advantageously conspicuous before ; 
and, whilst itfifled his wife with redoubled grief, it also 
turned to‘his‘own advantage in another respect ; since his 
patience and tranquillity contributed not’ a little to his 
speedy-and happy recovery. 

In the mean time‘ great changes had been going on in 
thé: commercial world; and Mr. V. V. who was deeply 
interested in the-East-India trade, found himself imperi- 
ously urged to a voyage beyond the seas. He was very 
far from relishing the: thing ; but his affairs were of too 
important a nature. to.be intrusted to a stranger; and al- 
though he himself’ would have delayed until too late, his 
‘wife knew. how to prevail on him, by saying, #4 her turn, 
who knows mx. Mapunivel alneytnall, accompa- 


}nied by one.of his.clerks. 


Mra.¥ Vi, was really of opinion that the journey would 
‘have a good influence on her husband's temper ; and as 





rare, because the husband retired earlier to rest than his 


! her wrath against her niece had already, in a great mea- 
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sure, subsided, she also thought that Myn Heer’s absence 
* might furnish her with a plausible pretext to take ‘the 
fugitive into favour again, as. soon as the latter should 
have sufficiently suffered from the consequences of her 
imprudence. The necessary preparations for the depar- 
a duare -were speedily made, and:the.parties set off- ; 
'... ‘Phe. greater part. of their voyage was favourable; but, 
s few days before the intended debarkation of the -passen- 
gers, ‘@.storm arose, and drove,the vessel'to the northern 
coast of Bornco. 4Who knows ——,'said Mr. V. V.3 but 
his travelling:companions would not, fall in -with his sen- 
timents. YThe'condition of ‘the vessel demanded repairs; 
and, as the land seemed to offer the needful, apart of the 


crew, went oa shore. Myn Heer, who ‘had been long|‘had all the appearance of her se-much-lamented date hus-' 
band: he-was, indeed, much'thinter, ‘but ‘still quite sub- 


enough on the water, would. not lose so good an opportu- 
nity to refresh himself-a Httle, and -heattempted to follow 5 | 
but,having soon.got tired, he satsbimself down, and began 
4o.smoke very comfortably. when .a party.of natives sud- 
denly pounced upon him, and carried him off, before his 
¢ompanions could return to his assistance. 

A British vessel, which hove in sight, was hailed ; and 
the Dutch werevinformed of the inutility and the danger 
of attempting any thing for the rescue of their Tost pas- 


senger: they yielded reluctantly to circumstances, and sct,|/had‘been taught ‘to ‘believe roasted: and consumed imany 


sail again as soon ‘as they coald. Mr.’V. V.’s clerk ac- 
complished the intended voyage; and, having settled ‘the 
affairs as well as he could, he reuirned to Amsterdam with; 
the melancholy news. 

It might perhaps be ‘thought that Mevrouw was ‘not 
over-much distressed at ‘the hearing of it; bat this con-, 
¢lusion, would wrong her feelings. ‘Her husband's fate. 
#icted her deeply; and, indeed, so much the more, as 
she had, in some measure, forced the business upon him : 
she reproached herself bitterly, and would not be consoled. 
Time, ‘however, wore, off the keenness of her distress : 
her niece had been pardoned, and she lived again with 
“her; ‘the young man_ proved to be steady, and, besides 
being, a geod husband, he showed himself to. be also an 
experienced merchant. He was taken into partnership 
by the aunt, who.meant to leave her property to the 
young couple, as originally intended, 

Myn Heer had become entirely forgotten; but he, was 
still.alive. The savages ‘had been for some time on in- 
different terms with their gods, and they were extremely 
anxious to come again to a friendly understanding by 
means of an acceptable sacrifice. The seizure of a white 

man, and particularly.of one in so good.acendition as Myn 
Heer, was justly deemed by them an extraordinary piece 
of good fortune; and they exhibited their joy by the most 
extravagant demonstrations of enthusiasm: but .the poor 
man himself concluded, quite as justly, that all this.could 
forbode him no-geod. He tried to.utter his motto, but 
he could not get it-over his lips, and, for-the first timein 
his life, he found that it would not do on all occasions ; 
yet he was mistaken. The rejoicings of the savages lasted 
all.night, and their dances around him were merely sus- 
pended in order to conyince themselves, individually, of 
the victim's fitness, by pinching his well-fed body in .re- 
gular succession. Towards morning, the more immediate 
arrangements for the sacrifice were proceeded in: a fire 
was kindled, and the captive was led up to its when the 
flame, which fell fortunately on his broken and larcerated 
arm, made appear the large scar which had remained.— 
The sacrifice was immediately suspended, and he was 
released, because victims must be immaculate, and, pre- 
senting the deity with any thing imperfect, would increase 
heavenly vengeance instead of appeasing it. 

Myn Heer’s'life was, therefere, safe; but he had still 

to regret the loss of his liberty. Is: the meantime it was 
highly advantageous to his interest that he was absolutely 
&it-for nothing, and that he was found quite ineapable to da 
_sny kind of work. Nobody would have him for,his keep: 
te was sold from tribe to tribe, and every time) under 
prime cost. In this manner he had reached Borneo, 
where he met, accidentally, with a dealer who had cor- 
yespondence in Batavia. He made himself known to this 








he found two children playing in the breakfast-room. 


alittle companys and. she hoped that he would not take 
He sho 


‘thing ‘eould ‘not now be tintone, he resigned himself to 


man, as one who could afford to pay for his ransom, or 
any service*that) might “be rendered sto shim. 


statement ‘means ‘were found to get him. to a_ regular |-happily- 
children of our niece? Well, that is quite another affair: 


in that case, they may all stop and welvome.” “** But what 
was A then _— you meant, ve Poor ?” — never 
mind now: I am happy, you are happy,:and every 
in my house shall be 803 who iwows.but.it may seaed 
for somethi 


Dutch settlement, where he found agents who knew his 
firm, and who lent him every assistance in their power. 
He stopped with them until be had sufficiently recovered 
from his fatigues; and, after having reorganised and re- 
fitted ‘his stomach ‘in ‘the European fashion, ‘he ‘began’ to’ 
think of home. 

Full five years had elapsed since his ‘setting out from 


his native town ; and his wife was perhaps the orily person | fort. 
old dresses fitted ‘him *ayain -as closely:as ever: and: his 
lady ‘gave :him anuch Jess:«tisturbance: than she, had:done 
in former times: her temper became.a little more peaceful 
by.age,,and by the remembrance of what had happeried. 

pe cat couple and their children ‘were ‘batik, 
an 


who still remembered him now and then, and bestowed 
a tear on ‘his cruel catastrophe. She was sitting “one 
Sunday evening by herself, reflecting on the -afterngon’s 
sermon, which had awakened her half-slumbering .eén- 
science, when sudilénly-a nian stept into the room who 


stantial enough for ‘a-ghost. -How could she-do dess than 
scream out and sink down from her chair in a swoon ? 
Her exclamation had attracted a servant-maid, who 
bad-no sooner-seen-her -mistress on the floor, and.a.strange 
man standing over her, than she shut the door again, 
iquite as quickly as ‘she had ‘opened ‘it,’ and tanto give! 
the alarm. The:clerks, warehousemen, and ether people 
hastened up to scize the supposed murdercr: but it is 
easier to conceive than to describe their astonishment 
when ‘some of them ‘recognised their master, whom they 


years aco —During this scene of recognition, Mevrouw 
began to recover, and to open hereyes. She could hardly; 
trust. her senses, when they were about to.convince her; 
that her husband was still living ; but her joy was sincere! 
when she became actully persuaded of the reality, and 
iit operated so effectnal}y-on her animal ‘spirits ‘that she! 
deltrsoon com pletely restored. -She did mot spate her em-' 
braces, and still less.her questions; both were lavished in 
rapid succession ; and -she led the returned man triamph- 
‘antly to ‘his well-known old arm-chair, in whith ‘he ‘sat 
down as quietly as if nothing had happened. 

‘Dravdlling dad, nevertheless, «improved ‘hima dittle 
with regard to conversation’; not that he: was/more pro- 
digal with his words, . but because his very laconism 
had a certain something which made it extremely in- 
teresting. A‘ter the first ecstasy had a little gone by, 


managed to pet out of the hands.of those easel y fellows?” 


innocent. :phiz would allow, ‘you were always finding 
fault when. I said..sometimes, who knows; but if our 
niece had not run away——.”? “““Well, 
can that ‘have to‘do with your-delivery ?” ** A-great-deal, 
any dear; because without the said event ‘you would net 
have made me:tumble-down stairs.”’. *** Ob, dear! how;can 
you plague one ‘so? .1 am,syre-I should have forgotten 
you much sooner, if it had not been for that: I have been 
sorry enough for it.” ‘* Nay, don’t, ty darling, ‘don’t 
be sorry; for that’s the’ best partt‘of the story.” °* The 
‘best part?” °©** To ‘be:sure, little treasure, because | , 
if it fad not-heen for ‘that- accident I should never have 
broken my arm.” **Lerd, how you make me smart for 
my folly!” I could not have believed you to be so vin- 
dictive.” ** Not ‘a bit so, my jewel: I ‘tell you that it 
has saved imy life.” *“Saved your life?” ‘ Aye, even 
80 3> because! the fall:eaused:the wound, the wound caused 
the scar, and the scar prevented the monsters from cutting 
Mme up, oasting, and eating me.” The dialogue pro- 
ceeded not quite so expeditiously as it is here related, and 
it required considerable manazement and ee to bring 
it sv “far, ‘but‘the treth ‘did’ come out by degrees, and 
every-body was glail and-than)sful that things had not been 
worse, 

On. the next morning, Myn Heer rather stared® when 


He asked for an explanation, and did but half like it when 
Mevsouw said, that, ‘having bclievedshim dead, and there 
being no :children ef their own, -she |had felt the want of 


it amiss, ok his head, and, for some time, he did 
not know what to answer; when finding at last that the 


his fate,'and mereby asked what trad become.of thetather? 
“* He lives inthe house, my dear; and -you’ll find him 
@ very. nice. young man, I dare say.” ‘** No, no, that 
won't do; I'll not.mind the children, poor things, how 
can ‘they ‘help it? ‘but keeping the father‘ my own 
fimily, ‘what would'the world'say ?” ‘+ Oh’! -butewithout 
him our nicee ds also not likely tostops aud-then the house 
will -be:again: like a; cloigter.”. ** Our niece, and what 
then .is he.to her?” ‘* Her husband, to be sure: after 








* Made a pair of large eyes. 


or} what had happened, it’ would shave been mere folly to 
Upen.this:)|throw-further obstacles.in their way ;. and..they live very 


The ‘old people‘were ‘attended to and cheered up:te: the 
latest [ of their earthly existence. 

himself or 

joyed its benefits. 


‘m ‘a "theatre, may: very: properly vbe:redueed to-¢hree— 
tragedy, ‘comedy, and -farces: Qn: the: Northern Circuit 
ithere’ is no ‘barristerial ‘Garrick, whose ‘Versatility-of dis- 
‘position might dead bim te attenspt, and whose.eonsum- 
the laily said, ** But only téll me, my dear, how you have |-mate talent wight senable:him to .éxcelimall,. But seach 
** Well, now,” replied he with as cunning-a look as his enertarrersnbera pense panama 
In Mr. Brougham, the mighty istirrer- up ofsour insenscst 
1 ‘declare, ‘what | passions;'whose clement isthe tempest, and -wheseiastzribute 
is thunder, ‘we ean‘be at no: loss to:trace-a:striking.xesem- 
‘Dlance to the sublime aspect of the Tragic ‘Muse,:' da Mz. 
"Scarlett,'the fascinating:epitome:of ‘all: that:is genteel -and 
‘apreedble in forensic pursuits, as iclose axlikenessto the 
‘elegant ‘features’ of Thalia, ‘the Muse of ‘Comedy, is dis- 
‘ecrhible. ’ And,’'in’ Mr. ‘Raire-the droll, sarcastic, wag- 
Bish Jonathan Raine—hose very name:is closely allied to 
the ludicrous,..<whose person’can ‘searcely assume .#n atti- 
tude, ‘or‘his'features.an-expression which isnot irresistibly 
Indicrous—whose tone renders: his voice the proper. vehicle 
only of what- is. ludicrous—whose : predominant. mental 
characteristic is-wit—whose almost exclusive taste is for a 
joke—and whose darling object isto create a laugh—do 
the distinguishing -qualities of Broad Farce: no less fully 
and prominently concentre. Momus has ‘‘ marked him 
for his own ;” and it would:be as easy a task to preserve 
one’s ‘gravity while witnessing the antics of the -merry 
god himself, as it would be toa spectator of this learned 
gentleman’s tactics, and an auditor of his pleadings, with 
risible muscles unrelaxed. 


dclineate his portrait so as to preclude the chance of its 
being mistaken for that of any of his contemporaries, is 
sufticiently practicable, and I hope F shall be found 
have ‘succeeded in the attempt. His exterior furnishes 
evident tokens of talent and eccentricity. 
the middle size, and verging on corpulency, but without 
any indication of that quiescent propensity which is 
usttally. the concomitant of such-a.state of body. His 
very repose retains an appearance of bustle. He. seems 
always (to use.an expressive rather than an elegant. phrast) 
on the nestle, Legal wigs, 1 have often remarked, vary 
considerably in their physiogonomy. That which adorm 
the caput of Mr. Jonathan Raine clearly belongs to the 


ether.” ** Do they, indeed, and are these the 


ng.” ; 
Mr. ‘and a V. V. lived yet many ian com. 
He had not been long -at home ‘before ‘all’ his 


whatever ‘they could ‘to show ‘their -‘gratitnde. 
Heer, prided 


; the excellence of his motto, and Meyrouw en- 
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JONATHAN RAINE, ESQ. 
(SINCE APPOINTED A WELSH JUDGE.) 


A fellow of infinite jest;—of most excellent fancy. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit, 
Which his fair-tongue,-coneeit’s expositor, 
Delivers.in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished. 
Shakepeare. 


—— 


[From the at Advertiser.} 
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The ‘sources ‘of interest:in ‘a judicial court,: as; well as 


To describe Mr. Raine accurately is impossible: —to 


He is about 
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pert class, and harmonizes well’ with His jolly but shrewd 
visage, “and unabashed and unabashable deportment. 
Frem:-his-complexion alone, many. would set him-down.as 
aman of taste; it is what might not’ inappropriately be 
termed a bottle red. His ibogth is not of the smallest— 
his chin prominent. It would be no libel on his nose to 
designate it a beak. His eyes, are.by:ne means modelled 
after the.customary. fashion.—.They seem to be engaged in 
@ perpetual struggle, to look into each other. In other 
words, the optics of our worthy pleader are distinguished 
by a most awful squint, of which he is so far from being 
ashamed, that not unfrequently, asone of our mottoes has 
it, “* his eye begets occasion for his wit.” He has been 
known-to expatiate on the advantages of looking two ways 
at once, and to express. great satisfaction at being in pos- 
session of: that faculty. In this peculiarity he certainly 
finds an effective auxiliary, both in exciting mirth and 
inspiring terror. It adds drollery to his smile, and fierce- 
ness to his frown. His_voice is rather peculiar. It par- 
takes, somewhat too largely for grave subjects, of the 
natute! of a nasal twang. His dialect, apparently from 
choice, retains a seasoning of broad Yorkshire, which, it 
must be admitted, is the most appropriate garb for the 
humorous: observations in which he excels, and cannot 
eurely be-much out of place when he is practising in the 
district where it prevails. Not long ago, the affected tone 
assumed by a witness he was cross-examining gave him 
an opportunity of paying a compliment to the energetic 
peculiarities of expression so general in his native county. 
** Speak plaiuly, Sir,” vociferated the indignant humourist, 
“‘ don’t..disgrace us.—You a Yorkshireman! I disclaim, 
you-and yeur mincing language.” 

His style is such as his:tone and accent might have pre- 
pared us to expect. It is generally quaint and coarse to a; 
degree (not, however, for want of acquaintance with more; 
elegant models; the honours his classic attainments enabled! 
him to reap in his:college:days, will:shield him from such 
a imputation.) Yet it is clear, acute, and convincing. 
He ¥ very successful in reasoning a: jury into opinions fa- 
vouravle to the interests of. his client. His manner is al- 


. together original, and perfectly in unison with every thing 


eleo byt which heis distinguished. If he sits. among his 
his countenance and gestures testify, 
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either that he is:enlivening their dulness by puns-and bons, 


mots, of which he has an inexhaustible supply,—or storing, 
up ludicrous. images and. ideas for future use, If. he is 
waiting fer-his turn:to speechify- or examine, he takes care 
¢0 intimate to'the court his:feelings and views by. very ‘sig- 
nifitant shrugs‘and ‘grinraces, or contrives to point out ta 
the trembling witness, in dumb show, the whole ground 
over which he must.expect to be dragged. 

When he rises to cross-examine, he prepares'the way: by: 


“a most knowing look, usually accompanied by an ominous 


‘shake of the head, to indicate how perfectly he is in the 
secret, and how little hope of. escape there is.for. his vic- 
tim. It ofterr happens that even an. experienced: witness.is 
deceived ‘and daunted by this preliminary ruse. His mode 
of extracting the truth is uncommonly skilful, and gene- 
rally suceeds, even. when the parties are most.reluctant to 
disclose it. What he cannot effect by wheedling and be- 
wildering, he is almost sure todo by pertinacity, and what 
¥might almost be justified’ in terming ferocity. He has 
a matchless power of throwing a witness off his. guard by a 
sudden change.of tone and countenance. I have seen the 
mask of being the best humoured man in the world unex- 
peetedly drop aside, and’ exhibit-a contrast enough to:pe- 
trify even an indifferent spectator, much more the luckless 
individual with whom he is confronted. Ingeneral his de- 
livery, is rapid; bat on such an.occasion, especially if he 
suspects the party of meditated perjury, it becomes fright- 
faly deliberate, and merges in the impressively 

**Now mind!” or ** Take care !”*—while, 
fixing iis eye on the discomfited prevaricator, he detains 


him. under his observation by: a fetter which will not. be 
- shisken off, duting the solemn pause which follows. ‘These, 


and other expedients of’ the same ‘description, prove him 





to have studied: matkind: thoroughly. ;- and-te-be- well.ac 
quainted with the springs.of, human action. 

Another general ingredient of bis crossexaminations de- 
serves to be noticed. . He is:an admirable mimic. Should 
the occupier of the witness-box be remarkable for any pe- 
culiarity of manner or utterance—above all, should he or 
she display any sort of affectation,—Mr. Raine turns it to 
account with wonderful promptitude, and in the most mas- 
terly manner. He knows to a nicety what sort of ques- 
tions will elicit replies most snitabJe for his purpose, and 
while he exaggerates their absurdity by the echo of his 
mockery and the reflective contortionsof his visage, the 
whole Court-is. convulsed: with. laughter, including the 
Bar, the Jury, and even the Bench. At bamboozling; 
rustics—outwitting Horse-jockeys—out-facing coacheys— 
shaving friseurs—goosifying taylors—out-scolding landla- 
dies—and counter-plotting,A bigails, it may. well be doubted! 
whether he has: an equal in his:own-or any other profes- 
sion. 

The ‘witness-box, as well as the bar, is occasionally the 
reception of shrewdness and wit, and the barristerial as- 
sailant has sometimes the mortification to meet with more 
than his match, and find: himself foiled: at his own wea- 
pons. This is seldomer the case with Mr. Raine than: 
with any of his compeers. He does not expend his re- 
sources on the first: blow, but is always prepared for a) 
retort. ‘The stoutest' resistance is not sufficient to dumb- 
foundhim. There are, however, two grand blemishes in: 
this gentleman’s witticisms. Sometimes they are spoiled! 
by being beat out.too thin ; and sometimes by rather inde- 
licate allusions. In the latter respect. espescially he is 
often unpardonable, and: gives'us too much reason to ex- 
claim with Lear— Give me an ounce of civet, good apo- 
thecary, to sweeten my. imagination.” It would be much: 
pleasanter for his. auditors, and lose him no favour with 
his admirers, if: he were a little: more choice in the mate- 
tials he makes use of' in his. peltings: I‘ have dwelt the 
longer on Mr, Raine’s cross-examination tactics, because: 
this branch of professional labour is manifestly his,forte. 
Many amusing anecdotes of his skill and success in this 
department are extant. 

When addressing the Court, our’ mirth-provoking 
pleader makes very little use of what is generally termed 
action. It, would not answer his purpose to study or prac- 
tise the graces.—-Almost the only.employment. he assigns 
his hands, is to-adjust:his gown-or refer'to: his-briefi His 
action is to be:sought fori his: countenance, which, in a 
ludicrous case atleast, would tell’ every’ particular of his 
story, without the,aid of a single word.—He appears by, 
no means ignorant of. his claims.on our, admiration. Ha 
generally sits down, after-an- ingenious. speech, or a suc- 
cessful cross-examination, with considerable’ self-com- 
placency. Tt need scarcely be observed, that‘ the speaker 
thus specially endowed for, thus imperatively restricted 
to, his track by nature, never soars to the higher regions 
of oratory. 

It is singular that the extremes of. mirth and. anger 
should combine in one: individual. But: so it is/in the 
present instance. No gentleman on: the circuit: has less 
command over temper, than he who thus delights“ to set 
the table in a roar.” It is painful to see the lengths to 
which this infirmity sometimes.carries him. He deals out 
his resentment unsparingly at these moments, both to the 
witnesses and his brethrenof:thelongrobe. I cannot say I 
much admire his mode of conducting ‘a criminal prosecu- 
tion. He generally leaves an impression on my mind, that 
he is more predisposed to conyict the unfortunate prisoner, 
than is customary ordecorous. It would appear.from the 
singular letter. appended. to the: sketch. of.. Baran. Wood*, 
that he is looked on: with peculiar terror by: evil-doers, 

With regard to Mr: Raine’s legal attainments, it is not 
easy to form a judgment from his general practice. He 
certainly is well-versed in all the statutes which bear on 
horse-bargains, assaults, and:defamation, to-which classes 
most of the actions entrusted to Hiny belong. A horse 


* See Kaleidoscope of: 








Cause. especially is seldom brought before a jury withou 
his being retained either for the plaintiff or defendant. 
He derives an additional advantage in this particular line 
from his inimitable expertness in managing people con- 
nected with such affairs, and his astonishing proficiency 
in their slang. Much further than these comparatively 
green patches, I should not suppose him.to_have proceeded 
in exploring the boundless desert of professional casuistry$ 
and he does not seem. gifted to pore over musty records, 
and unravel endless intricacies. Experience, indeed, may 
have added considerably to his stores without much effort, 
for he is now the senior barrister on the Circuit. During 
his long career, he has succecded in establishing a repu- 
tation in the north, enviable to the briefless at’ any rate, 
which he is unremitting in his endeavours to keep up and 
improve. Many of the attorneys ‘give him the preference 
even to the graver luminaries already described.’ In the 
Court of King’s Bench, in-which he also practises, he has 
not the good fortune: to: be: so highly estimated ‘or so 
generally employed. The business: of the higher ‘courts, 
in fact, lies quite out of his range, and he is not noted for 
displaying any alacrity in conducting cases for which he 
has no relish. 

As a classical scholar, the subject of the. present sketch 
is allowed to rank very high. He received his education 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, where he was elected a 
Battie’s Scholar in 1785, and took his degree ‘as Senior 
Optimein 1787. From 1783 to 1789, he carried off ro fewer 
than six prizes, all for classical exercises.’ His brother, 
the late Head Master of the Charter House School, and a 
sister, weré also distinguished for their proficiency in the 
learned languages. 

Mr. Raine has long been: in’ possession of a'tilk gown, 
and, in right of his seniority, is: regularly included in his 
Majesty’s Commission for opening, the. Assize. “He is 
consequently galled on oceasionally te officiate on the 
Bench. In this capacity he retains his characteristic 
shrewdness and acuteness even: to a fault, wasting inge- 
nuity on matters wholly unworthy of it, and sometimes 
interlarding with jokes recapitulations and addresses which 
ought’ to be invested. with unchequered solemnity. In 
summing up, he often becomes tedious through unneces- 
sary minuteness, while his opinions appear confused 
through excessive refinement: His appearance too is 
against him, when invested with tlie judicial ‘robes. 

The learned gentleman, Tf believe, has‘a-seat'in Parlia- 
ment, but he seldom exerts: his rheterica}’ powers in that 
august assembly: In: private life-he-is- deservedly the ob- 
ject of great respect, and: his society,is. much sought after. 
It will readily be credited, fromthe’ yiew:given of his pub- 
lic character, that heis:the life and soul ofthe social circle 
in which he moves, Qn the circuit he is the principal at- 
traction at the professional ordinaries, 





+ A writer in the Edinburgh Magazine (1821) says—‘‘ To 
this day ‘ Jonathan Raine and the Classics’ is a standard col- 
lege toast at Oxford.” Does he: not. mean at. Cambridge ?— 
The same writer observes, “ You have. only: to listen ten 
minutes to his pleadings to be satisfied, not only, that he has 
the classics at his command, and can, with more than the 
sorcery of Owen Glendower, evoke ‘spirits: from the vasty 
deep’ of time,, but, that. his own. is. a congenial soul, that he 
has drank deeply at the fountain of classical inspiration, and 
tasted the imperishable beautiés of the deme ary Greek and 
Roman ‘ models.” 

On the contrary, the author‘ of “ Criticisms on the Bar’ 
asserts, ‘* With regard: to: his ¢l | Iam not 
aware, as I have said, tbat. he ever. gives, his : audience the 
slightest glimpse of them. What he ma be in private, I 
know not; but judging from his” public’ life, I ‘stHould be in- 
clined tosay, thatelegant learning was nevermore completely 
thrown away.” 

I cannot agree, with this latter writer, ‘that elegant learn- 
ing is completely thrown away” on Mr Raine, and as little 
ean I assent to the assertion of the former, that'to listen ten 
minutes to his pleadings will satisfy anyone How completely 
“he has the classics at his command.” The.truth is, he sel- 
dom quotes an ancient author, or make a direct classical al- 
lusion; but he can, whien he‘chooses, give us a glimpse of 
capabilities whieh be could* never: have attaitted without 
pursuing such a course of study, 
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TO THE EBBING TIDE. 
EE 
... » 9 Whither away, light-bounding billow, 
; Oh! whither away so fleet; 
50d 90.8égk*st thou less rude and rocky pillow, 
ts. Phy emerald waves to greet ? 


‘ ut » Nell me, thou foamy ocean white, 
ts) ,219(1 Where steals thy refluent'tide? 
‘(due po what'far-distant country bright, 

)30 6° oophy sparking waters glide? 


Say, does some syren of the deep 

Thy starry waves contro! ? 
'" Of hildeous harpy vigil keep 
* © ** With low and fitful howl? 

or, do somelovely Nereids bright, 
Flitting across the wave, 

Allure where gems unnumbered light 
Fair Thetis’ glittering cave? 


What power mysterious bids thee hence, 
Receding billow, say? , 

\Wihhat hand unseen, and, oh! from whence 
Steals thy light waves away? 


3 Presum ption wild that dares to scan 

What Heaven’s high will decrees; 

‘and seeks with finite grasp to span - 
‘Isfinite nrysteries, 

_ "Hither shall thy proud waves be staid," 

Unerring Wisdom spoke: 

The fiat instant was obeyed, 
Shall man the doom revoke? 


But tell, I pray thee, teil.to me, 
To what far country bound? 
What islet of the dancing sea, 
What fairy-gifted ground? 
If to some moss-grown haunt thou stray, 
Untraversed glen to lave; 
if to lone region far away, 
Where funeral pine-trees wave; 


If to some blessed isle where ne'er 
The foot of man has trod ;" 
“If to some hoary cavern where 
The soul may seek her God ; 
If to some sun-bright valley fair, 
Where noiseless waters roll; 
If to some hallowed fane where prayer 
May tranquillize the soul? 


Then, bear, oh! bear me, restless wave, 
Upon thy sparkling breast; 
And I will glad my dwelling leave 
With thee for aye to rest. 
Rol) back, thou gently-murmuring tide, 
Impatient hie. my. feet; 
Oh Vhow Liong with thee to hide 
Where *‘ peaceful rivers” meet ; 
Roll back, roll back thou glittering wave, 
For here I would not stay; 
Ah ! let me this chill island leave, 
*Mong fairer wilds to stray; 


Roll back; roll back, thy feathery foam 
Around me swiftly wind; 
» 8nd let me seek more genial home, 
4 climate Jess unkind; 





JERK? KALEIDOSCOPE. 
Shai light us oh our way; 
‘Rol! back; rollback; Where dark afar 
 °~ “phe waves of Athéron play; - 


Roll back, roll bark to yon blest shore, 
Where tranquil waters glide; 

Roll back, and now we part no more, 
Tis Death’s cold wave we ride. 


Ltverpool. 
s+? -- 


A-HYMN TO. THE SUN. 
[Translated from the works of Orpheus.) 


Hear, golden Titan, whose eternal eye 

With broad survey illumines all the sky: 
Self-born, unwearied in diffusing light, 

And to all eyes the mirror of delight: 

Lord of the Seasons, with thy fiery car, 

And leaping coursers bearing light from far; 
With thy right hand the source of morning light, 
And with thy left the father of the night. 

Agile and vigorous, venerabie sun, 

Fiery and bright around the heavens you run; 
Foe to the wicked, but the good man’s guide, 
O’er all his steps propitious you preside; 

With various-sounding golden lyre, ’tis thine 
To fill the world with harmony divine; 

Father of ages, guide of prosperous deeds, 

The world’s commander, borne by lucid steeds; 
Immortal Jove, all-searching, bearing light, 
Source of existence, pure and tiery bright: 
Bearer of fruit, almighty Lord of years, 

Agile and warm whom every power reveres; 
Great eye of nature and the starry skies, 
Doomed with immortal flames to set and rise: 
Dispensing justice, lover of the stream, 

The world’s great despot and o’er all supreme; 
Faithful defender and the eye of right, 
Of earth the ruler, and of life the light: 
With sounding whip four fiery steeds you guide, 
When in the car of day you glorious ride. 
Propitious on these mystic labours shine, 
And bless thy suppliants with a life divine. 


~~??? +. 


STANZAS. 
[From .Knighfs. Quarterly Maga-ine.) 
ee ee 


-_ They say that the light of her eyes is gone, 


That her voice is low, and her cheek is wan; 
That her looks are sad, and strange, and wild, 
Yet meek as, the looks of a sinless child. 

For the melting glance of her soft blue eye 
Is.chill’d by cold insanity ; 

And the beauty that once her bright form wore, 
Is the shrine of a living soul no more. 

And her words discourse not music sent 

From reason's govern’d instrument; 

But, borne by her troubled fancies, stray, 

Like notes of the harp which the wild winds play. 
I would not look on her alter’d brow, 

Nor her eye so dim and soulless now; 

I would not view her pale, pale cheek, 

Nor hear her in her madness speak ; 

Nor see her smile, she knows not why, 

While her tears flow down unmeaningly; 

Nor her vacant gaze, the piteous token 


Of a brain o’er-wrought, and a young heart broken. ~ 


No—on these things I would not look, 

For the brightest gift in Fortune’s book ; 

For she was join’d with the fairest things 

That rose in my youth’s imaginings. 

And oh ! how oft have I turn’d away 

From a brighter eye and a cheek more gay, 
That my soul might drink, to sweet excess, 
The light of her pensive loveliness 

But her languid eye shall charm no more,— 
Her smiles and her tears—they are nearly o'er; 
For fond hopes lost, and a heart o'er laden, 
Have crush’d, in her bloom, the guiltless maiden. 


LELIA. 
¢ Why is the learned Lelia like 
. » u& Greeian statue?” quoth Miss Freak 
The obvious semblance all must'strike 
For Lelia is a bold antique. ~ 
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White to move and win. 




















w. ll— 7 b. 11—18 
b. 2—11 Ww. 23—14 
W. 27—-23 b. 9—18 
b. 20—27 w. 32—30 
Ww. 18—15 | WuitE Wins, 





Literary Notices. 
THE THREE PERILS OF WOMEN. 


i — 
[Concluded from our last.) 
s —_ 
It was during this period of calm relaxation that M‘Ion 
entered.. He had been ruminating in the garden, when 
the servant came hastily and delivered his mother’s thes- 
sage ;‘and knowing that she was in attendance of Chétry’s 





fied on viewing ‘the condition of ‘the sweet’ slamberer 
appeared to them. both matter-of: surprise. To his lady, 
in particular, it seemed unaccountably mistimed 3 and she 
could not help smiling at his perturbation. “He held ‘a 
downy feather to her lips—her breath moved its fibres, but 
could not heave:it from its place. He felt her: pulse long 
and gently, keeping a stedfast eye'on her face,‘ and ever 
and anon his heart throbbed as it would have mounted 
from its place. 
* What do you mean, Diarmid ?’ whispered Gatty in 
some alarm ; ‘it is nothing but a sleep, and as peuceful’a 
one as I ever beheld.’ 
* Yes, my love, I know it isa sleep; but I pray you 
retire, and do it softly, for there is more depends upon her 
awakening out of such a sleep than you are aware of.” 
* If there is any danger whatever, I will wait with my 
cousin and you. Why should I leave her? : 
He then took his mother’s place with great caution, 
desiring her to go with all expedition and compound some 
cordial that he named.; he also motioned to Gatty to 
with her, but she lingered beside him, curious to see the 
issue of that slumber that so. much. discomposed her--hue- 
band. He had his left arm under the pale-slumberer’s 
head, and with his right hand heheld her arm, apparently 
counting with the utmost anxiety every movement of her 
ulse, and having his eye still fixed on her mild relaxed 
eatures. Gatty satdown ata distance, folded her arms, 
and watched in silence. Mrs. Johnson came into the room 
on tiptoe with the cordial; but M‘Ion saw neither, his 
eager eyes were fixed.on one object alone... While in that 
interesting attitude, one of those which a empe would 
choose, Cherry at once opened her serene blue eyes, and 
fixed them with a steady but hesitating gaze on the ‘face 
of him she loved above all the world. She awaked, as it 
were mechanically, without so much asa sigh, in the same 
way that a flame or spark which seems quite extinct ‘will 
all at once glimmer up with a radiance so bright.‘as to 
astonish beholders. His face was all sadness and despair, 
but her’s instantly beamed witli a smile of joy. *Am I 
a 





here ‘already ? said‘she ;-* what a blessed and happy state 
this is, and how easily I have attained it !’ ' 


room, he went straight-thither. The alarm that he’ testi- ‘ 
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With that, she started—looked at. her ie a 
at all their faces witha ht arth and then added— | 
* Already ! no, I hee taneiiins m I here yet? it is | 
well, thoagh—it is well. Ah! how fortunate it is ! for if ! 
1 had gone away without this interview [ should have been | 
compelled to return.’ 

Then stretching out her hand, on one of the fingers 
of which there was a ruby ting that he had put on that 
day he pledged her his troth, she pointed to it, and said, | 
—' See,do-you know this?”He~ could” not ‘answer’ her, | 
for his bosom was bursting: withianguish. | 

* And these simple robes—do you know these?—Why | 
you cannot answer me; but I know you do. Nowdo you | 
remember on that day that I returned you your faith and | 
troth, ahd released you from your rash pledge of honour 
that I said I should never.ask another kiss of you but.one 2 
I craye it now.’ 

* This. is more than human heart can support!’ ex- 
claimed’ he; and, taking her on his bosom, he impressed 
a long and burning kiss on her lips, as they coloured with 
a momentary ‘hue of the beryl, in the soul’s last embrace 
with thetheart. 

* Now with that kind kiss have you loosed my bonds 
with mortality—do you love me still ?” 

* The Almighty knows how I love you, dear, dear, and 
dying-sufferer !’ cried he through an agony of sobs and 


tears. 

*Then my last feeling of mortal life is the sweetest,’ 
said she. and,,laying her head om his bosom, she breathed 
a few low'and inarticulate sounds as of prayer, and again 
sunk asleep to.awakei-ao more.’ 

* What does all this mean ?" cried Gatty, starting to her 
feet, and holding up her hands in amazement; * Diarmid! 
husband! I say, tell me the meaning of this ?” ‘ 

* Be composed, my love; be composed ; the meaning is 
but too obvious. There fled the sweetest soul that ever 
held intercourse with mortality.” 

‘Bled ! how fled? she only slumbers, husband. She 
wilkawake=she'willawake. Tell me, Diarmid—tell me 
Mrs. Johnson, will,not.my cousin awake?” 

‘Yes, my dear child, she will awake,’ said Mrs. John- 
son, leading Gatty toa seat, and soothing her. 

M‘Ion ‘scarcely heeded them: but he: answered 7the 
question involuntarily, still holding the body in his arms. 
—' Yes, she will awake; but not till the great day of re- 
tribution; when I shail stand accountable for her early 
doom. «¥es, dear departed maid! I have indeed been thy 
destroyer. We are ail guilty !—we are all guilty—art and 
part.in thy deaths; but none’ of us knew the: delicacy of 
the flower with which we were toying till it was too late. 
My, kind—my, innocent—my. guiltless‘Cherubina! My 
earthly happiness shall be buried in thy: early ay Y 

Tae. violence of his grief was. here checked by his 
lady kneeling at his: knee, supported by Mrs. Johnson, 
who was alarmed lest she should fall into fits, for her grief 
was, extravagant,.and: overstepped her husband's, as ‘the 
flame does, the,-burning pile. * Is my cousin: gone ?” 
cried she, .in shticks of despair; ‘has the companion of 
my youth departed without. bestowing one kiss, or one 
benediction on her Gatty ? But I have murdered her! 
I am accused. as one of her murderers! And now, would 
to God that we were both laid in one grave. on the same 
day!’ It was altogether a scene of deep dismay.— 
M‘Ion’s grief was the most impressive; Gatty’s was ex- 
travagance itself ;, Mrs. Johnson’s was profound, but 
swayed by reason and experience; Mrs. Bell, perhaps, 
for once‘in her life, acknowledged to her awn heart that 
she had behaved improperly that morning ; but she went 
about her household affairs and ordered every thing about 
the body with the most perfect serenity. Indeed, the ser- 
vants rematked that they never saw her walk so upright, 
nor carry her head so high before.” 








that irritability ef the nervous ‘system’on which’ gout de- | 
pends. Sulphur, combined with an alkali,as the mag- 
nesia and potash, is a popular remedy.iny Devonshire. A 
correspondent informs. us, that the Karl of Paulet has not 
experienced symptoms of gout since he has taken a com- 
position of sulphur and’ magnesia daily. “The sulphurate 
of soda, is, in our opinion, more likely to prove beneficial. 
The preparation not being known to the medical profession 
of this country, the sulphate of soda (Glauber’s salt) has 
been sold by some druggists for it, which differs much in 
its medicinal properties. —Guzetle of Health. 





Aromatic oils are an effectual preservation of clothes, 
table-linen, &c. from the mouldiness acquired in drawers 
and damp closets. A few drops of essence of bergamot, 
poured on a piece of cotton, and placed in each drawer of 
clothes, is at once a beautiful perfume, and a preservative 
against insects and mouldiness. 





Scientific wWecorvds, 


[Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
meats in Science or Art; including, occasionally, sin- 
gular Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
losophical, Botanicai, Meteorological and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural History, 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in 
a series through the volume. ] 





ESSAYS ON ELECTRICITY. 
NO. IIT. 
BY ERASMUS HOLIDAY, D. D., F. RS. 
(A young Student.) 
—_—— 

Before I proceed to prove any thing which has been 
asserted in my former papers, or to elucidate them by ex- 
periments, instruments, &e I would just glance at one 
of the greatest effects produced by electricity, viz. the 

owers which it has of attracting and repelling some bodies, 

or if you take a piece of sealing-wax and rub it with 
your sleeve, and then-present a feather to it, the feather 
will adhere to the wax. Under this head I shall be ex- 
tremely brief, and shall only mention one experiment in 
proof of repulsion, and the general rules and causes of 
electrical attraction. 

Matter, or at least its component parts, are, as I previ- 
ously stated, possessed of a certain share of electricity, 
which is called their natural quantity. Now, if a body 
be possessed only of its natural quantity, no very important 
consequences will result from it. As in the wax before 
excitation, it had no power‘of attracting the feather; but 
when, by the aid of Riction, the power of electricity was 
called into action ; or, to speak more correctly, when a 
superabundant quantity of the fluid was added to it, the 
effect befere mentioned was produced. It is possible to 
give to any body more than its natural share of electrical 
matter, and to take from it that quantity. Now, when 
the former case happens, the body is said to, be electrified 
positively ; if the latter, negatively electrified. Now, the 
rule is, that if two bodies be electrified, either positively 
or negatively, they will repel each other.. If each be elec- 
trified differently, repulsion follows. As J must be shart, 
I shall conclude this head with the following experiment. 
If you suspend two pith-balls to a thread, and present an 
excited stick of glass to one, and roll of wax to the other, 
they will repel each other. But if the glass or the wax 
be presented to both, attraction will follow. The instru- 
ments used for electrical purposes are so well known, and 
the experiments in this branch of philosophy so numerous, 
that it does not become me here to mention them. All 
my meaning is to prove the general facts connected with 
the science, and this has been done as briefly as possible. 

I would conclude these essays by earnestly recommend. 





. The Mouselvife. 


Remedy for Sore Eyes.—I1 have lately seen an applica- 
tion for sore eyes, rapid in its good effects, and’so simple 
and cheap, that the poorest and ignorant can obtain it. 
Take small sticks of sassafras, split.in four pieces—put 
them in a vessel with cold and fresh spring water—they 
impart a glutinous matter to the water—wash sore eyes in 
this Signs which cures them without smarting or. heat— 
the poor suffer most from this disease.—Amer. Farmer. 








Gout.—Dr. Capiero, an Italian physician, highly extols 
the sulphurate of soda, as a remedy for correcting the 
gouty habit, In cases of general debility, he recommends 
it to be.taken in a. decoction of the Peruvian bark. He 
states that he has derived more. benefit from) this remedy 
than. from, the most,.popular spe; ifics, and he has. no 


ing the study of this science, 4s calculated to afford amuse- 
ment and instruction ; and by advising a minute investi- 
tigation into the whole kingdom of nature, as equally 
useful. 
“ Read nature, 
Nature is a friend to truth.” 








PRESERVATION FROM SHIPWRECK,. 
(Continued from our former numbers.) 
7 
CARRYING OUT ANCHORS. 


. An ingenious individual (a Mr. Cow) at Woolwich, has 
discovered a new.aad improved method of adapting a ship’s 
boat of the usual dimensions,: to the useful purpose of 


a sea-way, and weighing it with ease—an attempt, which, 
by the ordinary methods;. is~akways, attended with muci 
danger and great labouryand which’in adverse weather is 
generally impractitable.; The great and obvidis necessity 
for every ship to Gary to.sea the Meang Of avoiding ground- 
ing on shoals, when asgistaneé frem ‘the shore cannot be 
obtained; the knowledge that ships’ boats, as at present 
fitted, cannot carry out a bower anchor and cable ‘whiéii 
there is much wind and sea, and,the necessity therefore 
the more urgent; the risk of losing those valuable articles 
of security, an anchor and cable, by being unable, showlti 
the latter part, from approaching then? with the ship—and 
the boat being insufficient to weigh them: these, and other 
consequent considerations induced Mr. C. to turn his at- 
tention to che fitting of ships’ boats in such a: manner as to 
enable them to lay out’an anchor and to weigh it, ina sea- 
way, with perfect safety tothe boatand men—by means of 
an apparatus not at all altering or encumbering the boat. 
The inventor has communicated to us. his, plany which, as 
far as we can judge, will be found both simple and effica- 
cious; and in compliance with:the suggestion ‘of a fricud 
of his, we submit it to the: merchants, shipowners, and 
captains of Liverpool, advising them,, that, if, the subject 
meets with their attention, the model of a boat, su fitted, 
ne be transmitted to our office for their inspection, forth- 
with. P 

The boat, fitted with a portable windlass, isto have two 
holes through the bottom, with shifung trunks to prevent 
the admission of water into the boat. The windlass is 
fitted so securely that it is’equal to the heaving the boat 
under water, consequently can raise a greater weight than 
she cab carry, and considerably. more than she measures 
for tonnage. ‘Whe strain is divided between the sides and 
the kelson of the boat, so that°it does not injare her. 
There is no complicated machinery attached to’ it, and it is 
worked with the common lever (with which seamen are 
accustomed to turn a windliss) and with so much. ease 
that a large frigate’s anchor of 44 ewt. has been weighed 
after being dewn three weeks and deeply imbedded by 
continued gales, 

The projector has been told that the principle of carrying 
anchors under a boat’s bottom is not new; But he tonce:ves 
it has nat been applied inthesafe and effectualmiatiner which 
he recommends—by. which a few men, with no mere ma- 
chinery than is used in all ship’s boats, may lay out, and 
weigh, the largest anchors. The inventor is a worthy mar, 
and his friends hope for the favourable opinion of the 
merchants of Liverpool, on trial of the plan elucidated by 
his model. He is also the inventor of other improvements 
in boats—models of which he would also willingly forward 
for their inspection. 








DISCOVERY OF TWO NEW FLUIDS IN THE CAVITIES 
OF CRYSTALS, 


We understand that feo new fluids, possessing extraor- 
dinary physical.properties, have been recently diseovered 
by Dr. Brewster, in the crystallized cavities of topez, 
quartz, amethyst, and chrysoberyl. These cavities fre- 
quently occur in millions in a single specimen, and they 
are often so minute as to escape the cognizance of the 
highest magnifying powers. } 

The two fluids are in general perfectly transparent and 
colourless, and they exist in the same cavity, in actual 
contact, without mixing together in the slightest degree, 
One of them expands thirty times more than water, and 
at a temperature of about 80 degrees of Fahrenheit, it 
expands so as to fill up the vacuity in the cavity, ‘When 
the vacuity is large in proportion to the quantity of fluid, 
a little additional heat converts it into vapour, which ex: 
hibits, in its formation and condensation, a series of beau- 
tiful optical phenomena. This fluid is also singularly 
voluble, so that a cavity with rectilineal sides forms a most 
delicate microscopic level. 

The second fluid, which invariably accompanies the first, 
is not more expansible thau common fluids, dt eceurs in 
smaller quantities than the first fluid, and has a higher 
refractive power. 

Dr. Brewster has succeeded in taking these fluids out of 
their cavities, and in examining their properties when ex- 
posed to the open air. The first fluid contragts and ex. 
pands in the most rapid manner, as if it consisted of 
particles endowed with vitality ; and both of them indu- 
rate into a sort of a resinous substance, a state:in which 
they often appear even when they are imprisoned in their 
cavities. 

The existence of these two fluids to such an extent in 
minerals, and their occurrence with precisely the same 
properties in specimens brought from such opposite regions 
as Scotland, Siberia, New Holland, Brazil, and Canada, 
renders it probable that they have performed some impor. 








doubt, that, persevering in its usc, he shall entirely subdue 


XUM 


safely carrying out a bower, or. very‘large anchor, even in 


tant function in the mineral organizations of our globe, 
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SEE 
‘MR. PERKINSIS STEAM-ENGINE,. 
a 


|, As every thing relative’ to Mr. Peérkins’s new steam-en« 
gine is peculiarly, interesting at this, time, and as it is the 
duty: of a public journalist;to hear both sides of a.subject, 
We subjoin’ two notives of the subject, leaving it to-our 
readers to draw their own’ conclusions. The specification 
of the patent must very Soon appear, and the merits of the 


eugine itself must soon after be ascertained. 


ne; 


Perkins’s New Steam: Engine We have great pleasure 
‘in’ stating that the experiments which Mr: Perkins: has 
thade ‘since our last ‘notice; relative: to, his: new mode of 

enerating steam, are, in every respect satisfactory: we 
Buse ‘been several times: presentiwhile. the engine was. in 
full action, and upon:the score of perfect safety, have -not 
@iesniailest doubt. There Tremuins, however, to be de- 
termined the’ absolute ‘quancum of power gained by this 


lan-of construction $:‘that a very great: power is.obtained 


is-self-evident. = the anxious inquiries. which the 
as created in-every part of the 

ibiting-the con- 

struction of the engine, being desirous of enabling our 
readers to form their own opinions front:the plan, as it is 
in operation. But upon the suggestion of. the patentee, 


Dutice of this invention 
Kingdom, we hud commenced:a plate, exh 


we feel ourselves compelled to withhold, for the present, 


this exposition, as it would be premature: to. publish the 


Gstails before the specification is inrolled. This docu- 
Ment will, however, be deposited in the Inrolment Office, 
on. the 106th of June: we can: therefore with confidence 
promise that our next shall contain a very particular de- 
sciiption of the inivention.—/ournal of Aris und Sciences, 


Mr. Perkins’s Steam. Engine-—We have never been 
evers in the efficacy of Mr. Berkins’s invention, and some 
ittelligetice’ which we have recently received from a gentle- 
Inan in’ London, whose mechanical knowledge is of the 
fitst order, and’ who has the best Opportunities for observa- 
tion, certainly does not tend to increase our faith. Our 
inforniant several times visited the place where the engine 
is at work, or’rather where it is moving (for it has never 
dung any work, except turning its own ff “wheel, and a 
shaft connected with ity and he invariably found it without 
any governor, or other means of checking the velocity. of 
its motion. ‘Now, if the a had ten horse power, as 
Mr. Perkins asserts, it woul turn the fly-wheel (which is 
not large) with a prodigious, and indeed a very dangerous 
velocity ; but the fact is, that the wheel moves with no 
greater speed than aman might easily communicate to it 
by turning a handle. Further, the engine is set.in motion, 
8s our readers will have learnt from Some articles already 
inserted in one of our papers, by injecting a small quan- 
tity of water into whut Mr, Perkins calls his generator, 
by means of a forcing-pump. This operation, which (as 
the valve of tlie generator is loaded with. several bun. 
dred pounds to the square inch) requires considerable 
wer, was never done by the engine itself when our in. 
nt was present.. He was told that the engine had 
done it, but that the apparatus for the purpose was out of 
order ; and when he saw the engine, men were constantly 
employed injecting water by hand-labour. If the force 
necessary to effect this were deducted from that which ig 
exerted on the fly-wheel (as it must be, if the engine in. 
jroted the water itself) We are inclined to think that the 
power of Mr. Perkins’s engine would be reduced y, 
nearly to zero. Indeed, from the enurmous counteryail- 
ing pressure which the steam has to overcome in different 
tts of the engine, we should (a Priori) expect Nothing 
nein from it. Perhaps, however, the most convincing 
pow that Mr. Perkins has not met with all the success 
fe expected, is, that he is now (or was very recently) 
making experiments in a different direction. “ Instead of 
labouring to complete what has been considered his 
invention, he is endeavouring to improve the method of 
heating the boilers of common steam-engines. Consider. 
ing that these engines would be rende worthless by the 
saccess of his great Invention, we cannot have stron, 
evidence, that, in the opinion of Mr. Perkins himself, 
Buceess is, to say the best of it, very problematical. 
Mumchester paper. 


fa ne 

ee 

Aurora Borealis, as observed by Captain Scoresby.—It 
commenced in the north, and extended itself in.an arch 
across the zenith, towards the south, A sort.of crown was 
then formed in the zenith, which was most brilliantly 
Diuminated, and gave out innumerable coruscations 


great beauty, and with astonishing velocity. The light } 


appeared to be equal to that of the full moon § and various | 
elites, particularly blue, green and pink, were stated by 




























































distinctness,. and the boldness-of’ the coruscations, seemed 
to_bring it. to a low elevation ; and, when ‘the rays were 
| darted. towards the ship, it appeared almost to descend to 
| the very mast-head. Between the parallels of 62° or 63° 
and 70°, the aurora borealis is of very common oecurrence, 
in the.spring and.autumin of the year. On the 3d of April 
1820, I observed the most interesting display of this meteor 
that nearly forty passages to and from the fishery had 
The eyening was fine and clear, the wind 
westerly. The aurora first appeared -in the north, and 
Sradually, extended in a luminous arch across the zenith, 

Inost to the southern horigon. Adim sheet of light then 
suddenly appeared, and spread over the whole of the 
heavens to the eastward of the ma netic meridian, while 
only a few insulated specks were visible to the westward. 
The eastern aurore were grey and obscure, and exhibited 
Jittle motion; but the arch extending across the zenith, 
showed ar uncommon playfulness of’ tigure and-variety of 
form. Sometimes it exhibited a luminous edge towards 
the west, in some places concentrated into a fervid bril- 
liancy. The rays were a little oblique to the position of 
the arch; but generally parallel-to' each other, and. com- 
monly ran in the direction of the magnetic north and south. 
At one time they extended sideways against the wind 5 at 
another in a contrary direction. Now they shot: forward 
mumerous Juminous peneils, then shrunk into obscurity, 
or dispersed into the appearance of mere vapour; The 
colours were yellowish-white and greyish-white. Ai} the 
stars of the fourth magnitude’ were visible: through the 
meteor, even in its most vivid coruscatiuns, Ursa Major 





blazonry of light that the Bear scemed to spring into 
figure, and to be shaking his shaggy limbs, as if in con- 
tempt of the less distinguished constellations around him. 
The Pleiades were almost obscured by the light produced 
by the aurora; though Venus, and all the superior stars 
shone with becoming splendour. I havenever been sensi. 
ble that the shooting of the aurora was accompanied by 
any noise; the turbulence, indecd, of the water at sea, or 
noise of the sails during calms, Prevents light sounds from 
being heard. 


A Remedy Jor Cows swelling by Clover.—A dram glass 
full of the spirit of turpentine in half a pint of new milk, 
fresh from the cow, will give immediate relief, 








The Bouquet. 


“I have here only made a nosegay of culled flowers, and have 
brought nothing Of my own but the thread that thes them.” 
Montaigne 








SEPULCHRAL INSCRIPTIONS. 
no. X. 
COMPRISING CURIOUS EPITAPHS, MONUMENTAL INSCRIPTIONS, &c. 
WHETHER REMARKABLE FOR SINGULARITY, ODDITY, oR BEAUTY, 
Selected from various sources, expressly for the Kaleidoscope. 


“ Hush, ye fond flutterings, hush! while here alone, 
T search the records of each mouldering stone.” 
Pleasures.of Memory. 
“T talk of. graves, of worms, of epitaphs, 
And. that small portion of the barren earth, 
That serves as pastc and covering to our bones.” 
Shakspeare. 
—a 
REMARKS RESUMED. 

By monuments the result of experience and best advice 
is often collected and inculcated. Epitaphs may be de- 
scriptive of some personal pecularity and remarkable 
feature of the catise that carried off the deceased. And 
here I cannot help communicating, from Martial, a beau- 
tiful epigrammatic epitaph upon a female child, who suf. 
fered from acancer. It marks the peculiar fate and peculiar 
regret adapted to a person so catried off. The following 


Ber | is its purport : 


She lies buried tn thts tomb, whom whilst as yet an in. 
fant the seventh last winterreached. Ah! dreadful calamity ! 
Why hast thou, p ser, to weep? We must not in 
this place complain of the shortness of life. “The sort of 
death is more dreadful than death itself. The Pestilential 
Poison took away her face and settled in her soft mouth, 
The cruel disease consumed -her very kisses; nor are her lips 
entire consigned to the black funereal pile, Had the fates been 





of destined .to arrive with Such precipitate speed, they ought to 


have arrived: some other way. But death hastened to shut 
up the passageof her sweet voice, for fear her tongue might 


avert the relentless godesses,” 


may, officers to. have been clearly observed.’ Its extreme |. 

















Was at ong time encircled with such a characteristic | 









































That the wish to survive even que own mortal Selves.ig 
the instinct that raises our'being beyond the animal partis 
icle, and marks its immortal nature, is the-remark-of- the 


‘finest poet that ever painted moral nature with the tints of 
elegy. This feeling has beeri Universally confessed by the 


ancient monuments, that speak for themselves in the. first 


.person. 


“From tHe tomb the voice of'nature-cries,” 

This. feeling naturally wishes to announce its own vita 
tues in the language of truths truth is the highest of vir. 
tues, and therefore its own highest reward, 

Another description of these monumets. are those: that 
elucidate historic truth: by relating victories and events; or 
marking and establishing the chronological truth, by the 
relation of contemporary facts. At Sparta, epitaphs were 
only allowed to those whe died, in, combat .and in. the ser. 


‘vice: of the: countrys. a. custom founded | rather: on. the 


genius of the republic than on the political-constitation of 
its government, which recognised none But military virtue, 
Sorrow is to be implied in every monument ; if it ‘is not 
merited by truth, it is a.recorded, Salsity, When regret ig 
dwelt upon with artificial sincerity, it affords an inference 
of its: not being- merited. 


Leeds, May, 1823, AUGUSTUS, 


54—On a. Wife, by her husband, 
Here snug in the grave my wife doth le, 
Now she is at rest—and so am I. 


55-—On Mr. Gay the Poet, by Mmectf 
Life is a jest, and all things show it; 
I thought so once—put now-1 know ft. 


58.—On the late tyrannical Dey of Algters, who dted of. the plague 
March 1, 1812, 
Here lies one who lately died, 
Nobody sorrowed and nobody cried; 
Where he's gone orhow he fares, 
Nobody knows and nobody cares. 
57.—On Mr. Colman, in Sherborne Chrerch. 
If Heaven be pleased when sinners cease to sin, 
If Hell be pleased when souls are d—d therein, 
If Earth be pleased when it’s rid of aknave, 
Then a// gre Pleased, for Colman'’s in hig grave. 


5.—In Allerton Church-yard, Nottingshamshine; on Francte 
Thompson, who is buried under one Of: the spouts adjoining the 
south wall-of the church, 
Beneath the droppings of this spout 
Doth lie the body once so stout 
Of Francis Thompson; 
A soul this carcuse long possessed; 
Which for its‘virtue Was caressed: 
By #ll who knew the owner best. 
The Rufford* records can declare 
His actions, who, for seventy year, 
Both drew and-drank its potent beer, 
Fame mentions not in all that time 
In this great butler the least crime 
To stain his reputation : 
To envy’s self we now appeal, 
If ought of fault she can reveal, 
To make her declaration, 
59.—On Charles, King of Spain. 
Here lies the last King Charles of Spain, 
Who all his life ne’er made campaign; 
He had no children, girl or boy, 
Nor gave two wives one nuptial joy. 
What has this valiant prince then done, 
Who long possessed so vast a throne? 
Een nothing, neither. g00d nor ill, 
Nay not so much as made his wilL 
60.—On Robin Masters, an Undertaker. 
Here lieth Robin Masters; ‘faith ‘twas/hard 
To take oway our honest Robin’s breath ; 
Yet surely Robin was full weil prepared, 
For he was always looking out for death. 
61.—On John Hone, in St. Mary's Church, Guildford, Surrey. 
Under this stone lies honest John Hone, 
Courageously bold-in his time; 
Flesh of my flesh.and bone of my. bone, 
Snatch’'d from me, by. death, in his prime. 


ee 
* He was dutter in the anefent family of Rufford. 
: aetinninstatane 
[To be continued. | 
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Chit Chat, 


ON NAMES. 
— 

The following ,being,said to be written by.a Peer (or 
spoken extenrpore as reports goes) he must be answerable 
for any penalties ‘attaching to-the crime of Scandalum 
Maynatum : 

On beiny told that‘ the Bishop of:C. (Mr. Goodenough) 
was appointed to:preach before the House-of Peers— 

«Tis well enough that Goodenough 
Before the Lords should preach; 
For sure enmitgh they're bad enough 

‘y He undertakes to teach.” 

When. the ‘above most respectable prelate was made 
Bishop of C., ‘a certain ‘dignitary,*whom ‘the public’ ex- 

pomntment, being asked by a friend how 





petted to’get'the ap 
he tale not to be the new bishop, replied, ** Because I was 


gle 

-sAcclergyman,.of:the nameof Friend, had got possession 
of a.living ia..a way that, rendered it doubtful whether it 
might, .not be,regarded.as a simonical contract, and was 
imprudent enough to ask a neighbouring clergyman to 


not Good-eno 


preach for ‘him onthe day he-wasto.read in (as itis called) 


who had remonstrated with him in the.course of the ne- 
gociation,.and, being humorously inclined, to the great 


consternation of the new incumbent, sitting in the desk 


below ‘him, chose for his text, ** Friend, how camest thou 
ahither?” 

On Lord “Rockingham’s becomms minister during our 
disputes with America, a declaratory bill being brought 
into the Hoase of Commons, which was judged to be too 
tanre.a measure.by the adverse,party, the fallowiag distich 
appeared in #he papers: 

“You. had better declare, which you may do without shocking 


That she ‘nation’s asleep, and the minister Rocking ’em.” 

An old gentleman,.of the nameof Gould, having mar- 
ried a very young wife, wrote.a poetical-epistle to a triend. 
to inform him ef-4t,-and-eoncluded it thus; 

“So you see,-my dear Sir, though I’m-eighty years-old, 

A girl of eighteen is in love with old Goud.” 

To which his friend replied, 

* ‘A girl of eighteen may love Gould it is true, 
But believe me, dear Sir, itis Geld without U/” 

The folowing isa curious, because a very grave pun 
upon names, extracted from Fuller’s “Grave Thoughts,” 
and cited by Mr. ‘Southey, in his life ef Wesley. ** When 


‘worthy Mfastern Herns, famous for his diving, preaching, 


and writing, lay on his dcath-bed (r#chonly in. goodness 
and children) his wife nade such:wemanish lamentations, 
what should become-of ‘herittle-ones? **-Peace, sweet- 
heart,” said he 3 **that God who feedcth the -#avens wiil 
not starve the Herns.”’ -A speech censured .as light by 
some ; observed by others .as prophctical; as, indeed it 
came to pass that they were all well disposcd of.” 








THE SCOTCH NOVELS. 


(From the New York National. Advocate.) 
— 


T have no objection to state the facts which induce me to 
believe that Walter Scott is the author of these novels. 

First, I learn that Dr. Greenfield is dead, though I have 
no proof of the fact. 

Second, The amount paid for each novel, by Constable, 
the publisher, was about £4000 sterling. This sum, on 
the appearance of each novel, was paid, as I am credibly 
informed, in Constable’s notes or acceptances, at three and 
six months, probably less time, and always were in the 
hands of Walter Scott. 

Third, Scott made but little by his office of sheriff, and 
yet, since the Waverley novels have appeared, he has, at 
different periods, purchased large landed possessions, sur- 
‘younding ‘his place of residence, the value of which exceeds 
£100,000 sterling; and if these novels had-been the pro- 
perty of others, he could not have possessed himself of this 
vast sum. 

Fourth, An intimate friend of his informed me, that by 
the merest accident he saw the manuscript of one-of the 
series of the ** Tales of My Landlord,” in the handwriting 
of Walter Scott, at his publishers, and was not only ap- 
prized when a: new novel was:to appear, but even knew 
some of the meidents, by anticipation. 

Fifth, That divers descriptions, anecdotes, ballads, in- 

i nandvother materials, made, known, to Scott, by 
individuals, haye been worked up in these novels at dif- 
ferent periods. 


L 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 
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Singular.V irtueand Consnmmate.Depravity.—* About ; — Printing.—On the 10th of July there is to be'a-grand 


the reign of Oliver, Cromwell, or,the beginning of Charles 
the Second,ia whote family, consisting of.a father and two 
sons,-of the'name.of Crosland, were taied and convicted, at 
the Derby assizes, for horse-stealing. As the offence was 
capital, the bench, -after-sentenee, entertained the cruel | 


‘whim. of extending:mercy to.one of the crimitals, but upon | 


this'barbarous condition, ‘that the ‘pardoned man should ' 
hang the-othertwo! -When.power wantons in cruelty it 
becomes, detestakle, and gives greater offence than even the 
culprits. .. 'The-ofier was made to the futher, being the se- 
nier. As distress is the season for reflection, he replied 
with-meekness,—*> Was.itever known that a father hanged 
his children? How.can I take away those lives-which I 
have given, have cherished, and which ‘of all things are 
most-dear?” .He bowed, declined the office, and gave up 
his life. This noble reply ought to have pleaded his par- 
don. It was then madeto his eldcst son, who, trembling, 
answered,—** Though life!is:the mast valuable of all pos- 
sessions, yet even ‘hat may be.purchased too dear. I can- 
not consent to preserve my own existence by taking.away 
that of him who gave it nor-conld I face the world, nor 
even myself, should I be left the only branch of that family 
[ had destroyed !”? The proposition was then, of course, 
made.to the younger (Joun) who.accepted it with anavidity 
that seemed to tell the. court he would hang half the crea- 
tion, and even his judges, rather than be a sufferer him- 
self. He performed the fatal work without remorse, upon 
his father and brother; and displayed such dexterity on 
the occasion that he wasappointed hangman of Derby, and 
twoer three neighbouring counties, and continued to fill 
the officeto extremecld age. So void of feeling for distress, 
he rejoiced:at a murder, because it brought the prospectiof 
a guineas. Perhaps be was the only man in court who 
heard with pleasure the-sentence of death -passed upon a 
criminal. The bedies of the executed were his -perqui- 
site: signs of life have.been known to return after exeeu- 
tion, in which case he prevented the growing existence by 
violence. Loving nome, and bcloved by none, he spent a 
life of enmity.withanan. Thevvery children, pelted him in 
the streets. The mother endeavoured to stop the infant 
cry with the nameof John-Crostand ; and I (says Hutton) 
have the irksome task of recording him.” 





Beanty.—The sentiments of mankind, with regard to 
female beauty, bave’been véry vitrious in different ages! 
and nations; and it is impossible to establish a standard; 
which shall comprehend all. Among the ancients, :a 
small forchead and joined eye-brows were charming fea- 
tures in a femaie*¢coumtenance; and in Persia, large joined 
eye-brows are highly esteemed. In some‘Eadian countries, 
black teeth and white hair are necessary ingredients in the 
character of.a beauty; and in the Marian Islands, it is an 
object with. the ladies to blacken their teeth with herbs, 
and to bleach their hair with certain liquors. Beauty, in 
China and Japan, is composed of a large countenanee, 
small, and balt-concealed eyes, a'broad nose, minute feet, 
and a prominent belly. -Some Indians of America and 
Asia ae the heads of their children between two 
wooden planks, with.a view to enlarge and beautify, the 
face; others compress them latterly ; others depress the 
crown only ; and others.make.the head as round as..possi- 
ble. Every nation, in short, has ideas of beauty. peculiar 
to itself; and every individual has his own notions and 
taste concerning this quality. The empire of beauty, how- 
ever, amidst these discordant ideas, with respect to the: 
qualities.in which it consists, has been very generally ac- 
knowledged, and particularly in all civilized countries; 


and when it is united with other accomplishments that| 


tend to. render females amiable, it contributes, in no small 
degree, to give them importance and influence, to. polish 
the manners of seciety, and to contribute to its order and 
happiness. 


An Indian Heaven,—The Mandans are a_tribe of In- 
dians, dwelling in the interior of North America. “They 
are of a mild and hospitable disposition. Their whole. re-, 
ligion consists in the adoration. of a good: spirit; calléd 
** Medicine,” with whom. they associate the art of heal- 
ing. Their notion of immortality is a curious one... They, 
believe that their race formerly inhabited a region beneath, 
the earth, near a subterraneous lake; and thiat a Vitic, by | 
the extension of its rovts downwards, first gave them a 
view of the light ; and that, by the help of this vine,'men, 
women, and children ascended to the surface of ‘the‘édrth, 
till a corpulent women, Who was Clamberfig up the'vine, 
‘broke it by her weight, from which accident ‘the’channel 
of light, and the meatts of dsterit, were ‘for ever ‘closed. 
They expect that those who have been virtuous, will res 
turn after death to the seats of their forefathers’; but'that 
the wicked will not be able to cross tlie subterranean lake, 
being weighed down by the burthen ‘of their sins. 








féte at Haarlem,'in ‘honout of Laurent: Coster, to whom 
the inhebitants of that place,-attribute the invention -of 
printing. . [t is wellknown that Haarlem, Mayence, and 
Strasbourg, dispute the honour of that invention, \ At 
Haarlem are preserved the'first typographical attempts. 
They are plates, engravedon wood 3:and the book which 
is printed with those plates is called ** Der spicgel, ven. 
onze zdlighey.”’ ** The mirror of our safety.” ‘T'lte Book 
is shut up-in_a silver coffer, the keeping of which ¥s in- 
trusted to several.magistrates, each.of whom has a differ. 
ent key to the place where it is depasited. 


The E’m.—Matame-de Genlis speaks af an. elm of 
great size ip this: country.;:in the hollow trunk of which 
she says a poor woman gave birth to.an.infant, and where 
she afterwards :resided tora long time. This tree, whigh 
is a great curiosity, is» still standing in the village of 
Crawley; but:as the parish is not-willing to be burthened 
with all the young elms that might have -been brouglit 
forth from the.trunk of this singular tree, thelord. of the 
manor:has very wisely;put up a doer-to the..entrance of 
this lying-in -hospital, and which -is -kept locked, except 
upon particular occasions, when the meighbonrs wmeet. to 
enjoy their :pipe,and ‘tell -old tales.in. the: cayity of 'this 
elm, that is-capable ef contaminy a party of mere thad fa 
dozen. The interior of :this tree is paved with bricks, and 
in other-respects made comfortable fur those whom. it Fm- 
barks.«-Inour plantationswetind but few,trees thatextel the 
elm in height or beauty, particularly when it stands. singly 
and meets:a favourable soil Its-foliage then forms grarnl 
masses of light and shade, in -a manner so peculter to 
itself, that wemight almost, fancy it a clump, of green 
clouds, which somictimes. obscure, and, sowetimes adniit 
the light, showing branches distinet-from.the leafy clouds, 
which again support ether masses of foliage, that form’ 
group. of harmony not excelled in any other majestic tree. 


rea . ‘4 

Jasniine.—We are told that a Duke of Tuscany. was 
the first possessor of this pretty shrubin Europe, and, he 
was so jealously fearfal ‘lest others should.enjoy, what, 
alone wished to possess, that strict. injunctions were. given 
to his. gardener, not to give a slip, not so much as,a.sing 
flower, to any person, To this command the gardener 
would have been faithful, had not love wounded. him, by 
the sparklin® eyes of a fair but portionless peasant, whose 
want Of alittle dowry and his poverty alone kept them 
‘from the hymeneal altar. On the birth-day of tis Mis- 
tress, he presented her with a nosegay ; and to render the 
bouquét more acceptable, ornamented it with a branch of 
jasmine. “The povera figtia, wishing to preserve the 
‘bloom of this new flower, put it into fresh earth, and the 
branch remained green all the year; in the followi 
spring it grew, and was covered with flowers; it flourish 
avid multiplied so much under the fair nymph’s cultivation, 
that shie was able to amass.a little fortune from the sale of 
the precious gift which love had made her; when, with a 
sprig ‘of jasmine in het breast, she bestowed her hand 
and wealth on the happy gardener of herheart. And the 
Tuscan girls, to this day, preserve the remembrance. Of 
thisadventure, by invariably wearing a nosegay of jasmine 
on their wedding day, and they have a.proverb, whiéh 
says, a young girl worthy of wearing this nasegay is tich 
éuough to make the fortune of a good husband, 


On the Number Three.—Odd numbers: seem to ‘have 
‘been much: regarded, particularly the nunutber ‘three, ‘as 
having a beginning, a middle, and-an end. © "Phe ‘adoption 
of this number probably arose from the Prinity, ‘and-is 

nerally.made use of as follows:—If the eyes wére'gore, 
they were washed three times; if a ‘potion was piven it 
was at-three times; in sacrifices the priests sprinkle three 
times; inthe Salian dance they beat the’ ground: three 
times; in-execrations they spat three ‘times upen'the earth ; 











‘| Jupiter's thunderbolt had three forks; the trident of Nep- 


tune had three prongs; Cerberus, the dog ‘of ‘Plato, had 
three heads; the Pythian pfiestess, sat on'/a ‘tniped, ‘the 
three lovs of which signified the knowledge-of the God, us 
distinguished by the past, the present, and. the future ; 
“there were likewise three Parcw, three Faties, aid’ three 
seVeral capacities to the sun, as Sol, Apollo, and ‘Liber ; 
there were three capacities also to the ‘moon, as Hecate, 
Diana, and Luna; the Sabians prayed three times aday ; 
and many nations in performing acts of adoration bow 
three times; in this country. people are’ dipped in holy 
water three times} and’ diseases werecured by three cir- 
‘cumlocutions; in-approaching reyalty.it is customary to 
‘bow three times, oe on entering the presence-chamber, 
one half-way to. the sovereign, and.one at the foat.of, the 
thréne’; Shakspeare, in Macbeth, ‘has three. witches, ,and 
their dances have been ‘gencrally performed. three times, 
or three times'three; Gay in his fourth pastoral also al-. 
‘Tudes to this number. si 
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Correspondence, 
LIVERPOOL ACADEMY OF at 


TO THE EDITOR. 
oa S1a,—Absence from town has prevented. me. from en- 
to correct the misstatements and sefute the. po- | 


-sitinns oF yous correspondents W’..2..44.. and A sincere 
ver of ihe Pine Arte, before. the date-ef this letter, 





winch | et, as @ controversy of the nature of the pre- 
“sent i be continued and i ersaiomy ones ut 
-short atime as array ee Ry econ ns 


the of a public journal. a aa 

matey i rena a vast dingui  e eehi ibitions for libes 
t 

yeonte revue they pea igh ee 


ia to corer aa en jug iasvatea| 
in the town of, Liverpool, a in a be in- 
pes one sae met dai, eo hone Te with the replies me 
am cal a to ee 
» dudwerthy of notice; from the want of argument and con- 
snenigndetbls utes, were it not-for the pointed queries it 
After. giving a-matilated quotation from my let- 
mea ek ig which I really cannot,compre- 
which I must leave for him to explain. His 
T must unswerin the negative; but I do 
a Motdokbt:in leust the’ fact, and he w find that with 
shiva. J Jamentit. . [ind some difficulty im understanding 
Ba as it is the first time I bave met with the 
Getmation th artists are to be made. (I hope he does 
pore ies in the manner of Madame Tussaud’s celebrated 
figurex), “Fnever heard-of ‘one Seing modelled in the 
signe ang sculptor I either beard or read of. © He surely 
hot, mean to say that any young artist rapidly ad- 
fession is to be: prevented from coming 
‘feitiy petore Asp blic because. pil. A number of pictures 
were not sold at the cihibnion #3. does, I think he con- 
laoreet his i how avg h oaerk 
t meaning, ever, ‘he may rely upon it 
‘Susi the.su of the a and to interest 


“vancing in his pro 


yo 
Of the contents 
e, has much the ap. 
pearance | ms ry ate rethe horse,” being 
quite out rockin ) [have only tosay, that en oukstemet 
of it cree he hy aot, fe oan of which I have al- 
feady eplored, viz. the disgrace encouragement 
. thearts receive in distwwat eds duas oe heoesnisted to show 
re matey be removed and the public attention be called 


I cannot conceive what his supposition respect- 
nd Pan hinds Being full or empty has to do with the ar- 
‘gument, any more than [ can ver the re the 
™monied ‘chateurs will find in the perusal of: the short and 


concise wording of hisobservations, the justice he has done 
Soghs sapiens satan de lenges nase qrnatyet she poo 
priety of what he terms a rebuke to what Re conesines, my 


DB spree iapene I, therefare, Wh more plese ure, turn 
to your cyrrespondent, who appears to have some ar- 
gument in oy ys Set and therefore far mere worthy 
pore attention. 1 sm rather surprised at the character (or 
of characters) A sincere. Lover v Of the the 
ine Artehes thought fit to give my and the 
‘étatement he has made in connection with them, lasocedy 
after the obvious echoof my letter, whiclr the former 
-ef mine contains. I deny that'l ‘have tuade anattack on the 
woh ole of the-members of the. Academy 3% have not even 
mene. Be oe the exhibition, and 
sures e committee for managing ition, 
of on_any individual whatevets neither do I consider! 
have written to be “ abusive,” * ss Stltimaed; > 66 iil. 


what T 
tempered,” **indiscreet,” ** a “ violent,” * in. | 
cuscriminate,” **-vituperative,” of any other, 


expletive term with which che fail invention af sine 






cere Lover of the Fine Arts 8 SP ly him. I say fear- 
teesly, Hanae qui al ype LCT ikel nig 
sition Which he had given of the 


‘ag I any of opinion it quite ae on my ober, only 
he bas stated one thing: in -contradi¢tion. to the overy-day 
experience of those who have tebitante of do with artists, 
and ti experience of the inhabitants of Liv last 
viz.—That artiste, inferior in merit, are always su- 






Lbs oe in cunning, and. foremost to throw obstacles m the | cones, 
way of ee the works of native ta- 
‘Fhe intimate knew 





‘benefit to-him, as he still places a blind 

Pete ete in ‘ho! Every ‘candid observer will have seen 
that such selfish and narrow-minded policy is sure to de- 
feat itsown object; whether in' the conduct of individuals, 
‘societies, institutions, or povernments’; and the natural in- 
ference is that the came ‘policy will not benefit inthe pre- 
setit-instance. I think, therefore, that the only way to 
the. arts on a sure foundation is, to make the-aca- 

) Gemy. as nape as possible, to admit into an annual exhibi- 
tionsuch' works asa “majority of competent and disin- 
terested judges shall think worthy ; and, out of the profits 
atising from such e sy defray the —— of the 
academy, and grant propertieniine rewards to those whose 


posing that. I.- 
those who pare management ¢ ert etn or = 


I was in’ any way acquainted with their' proceedings. [ 


having ex ions of .being-one-of ‘the newly elected, 'T 
cannot fathom his insinuation, and .therefore it by 
with the contempt it merits. I believe, from what I have 
been able to gather, that the committee of the institution 
had other reasons than those stated by your correspondent 
for wishing an exhibition ‘of old pictures. 1 will not-say 
it was disgust at the conduct of the exhibition committee, 
or ill usage from the.academy committee, or its members. 
I observe, that ** those who are able to furnish an exhibi- 
tion” have advertised their intentions ; but I think I dare 

prophesy'their disappointment and failure, as it will be 
strange to me if any London or other artist will con- 
tribute for their sole benefit. . [know they have been busily 
canvassing, and have met. hitherto with almost universal 

t 


refusal. won't do. 
Yours, &c. 
Liverpool, June 5, 1823. ° = AN AMATEUR. 
fe a re = eee 2 nv) 
FRENCH SPELLING. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


812,—TI send you a literal transcript of a letter addressed 
by a Haytian negress, to a gentleman of this town. The 
orthography and handwriting are quite unique; the for- 
mer, I have no doubt, will highly amuse your juvenile 
readers, who may profitably exercise their ingenuity in de- 
ciphering it, The language, bating a violation or two of 
idiom, is upon the whole respectable. ' 
Liverpool, June, 1823. SPHYNX. 
“+ Aus Cayet, Le 30 Jr. 1823. 

*Monsieur,—Cet avec plaisir que je prand la liberté Devous 
@Crire pour La second foix, pour a Voire la faveur de Vous a 
sur rai De me respects est a mé mete mp pour vou prié de fére 
votre Cont de la prantissage de mon fils de le presanté au tré 
honerable monsiur qui vous contera Le montan pour 
moi et de manvoyé mon fils par la premier occation qui Ce 
presantera, si o ca que mensiur ne vou satisfera poin 
you voudre bien a voire La bontée de remetre Le conto Capi- 
taine qui ce chargera da méné Mon fils pour re Ce Voir Le 
montan soitan danrai ou anargan Cé séra comme voici Le gi 
ge rai et comme son pere ——— ma dit que sontemp été Chu 
cepour Cela que je prand la liberté de vou prier de me Lanvoyé, 
comme fi ya 20—an que je né point vat mon fils jatan (‘e mom- 
man Comme Le mé si je vou prit de Croire que je vous orai La 
plus vive re Connessance, Ci porara que Je vous suis util dan 
notre Contré Veilliés sil vou plai manployé il nia rien o mond 
que je ne fairé pour vous fére plaisir, au revange du service 
que vou mé rendré 

4‘ Je Yhonneure de vou a sur rai deme plus profon 

respect Votre servante 








$S, Tx, 


Gy ici 6 beteapbnl alenililetr Lenton? 


ms to have te THe him what I have epg remarked; | 


oy " 
Ye PETES ad aie! paar ty i nal} 
igh the their 6 con a although the lesson does not seem 


works appear to merit them. ~ Your sae mma quite 


have not even cared to inquire who are the members of the } 
replies | committee of either the institution ‘or academy’; ‘and, as z ‘ 





. €o Caltiaoniaeass. 


Pie Sprper.—The interesting paper of our Manchester friend 
on the singular habits of the spider, after having been pre. 
pared in the type, is necessarily deferred until next week, 
in order that we may comprehend the whole in one pub. 
Heation. _Weshall be glad to hear farther from: this cor. 
respondent upon subjects.of natural-history, of which he 
has obviously been a very acute and attentive observer, 


Sovrurort.—We believe we'may eee the 


early insertion of an 
by our occasionat erin of eat“ Yauteate ar 


Boccacto.—Are, we to underatéind that, the stery. with which 
we were some time ago: 

original translation. We have ho. itieans of comparing ft 
with any other version ‘at yresent; but certain ercun. 
_ stances, together with the: COsre: 

us to make the inquiry. . 


Punnins's Sream-ERGINE-__We have inserted ‘two tiblaes of 
-this fortheoming end. mueli: 




















ceding columns; and petite A thing on-the subject is mae 
perused with avidity, ‘We také this édcasion to remind our 
readers, that there have been three previous notices of the 
same engine in the present volume of the Kaleidoscope, pages 
251, 307, and 343. 


N.N. has omitted to name the place from pen he dates his 
letter; and certain allusions In tte course'of !¢ lead us to 
conclude that the writer intended to date specifieally,:in 
order to reuder the applieation .Jesg ambiguous than. it ‘ 
under present cixcums If. we. do not hear further 
from him we shall insert the letter inits Present state. 


The verses to which C.. 4/‘3f. ‘has afiixed bis initials. are beau. 
tiful, but we have.only one, objection tn their. publication, 
which is, that we should be under the necessity of affixing 
Smollett’s name to them, as he let fly théese same“ fatal 
shafts” probably before C. 1‘ M. was born, unless he is in- 
deed a very old plagfarist. If so, itis high time to repent 
of his ways, and not deal in stolen goods. any longer. 


THE TENDER Passion.— The advice of Romeo 1s taken in good 
part, although we do fot coincide with him.’ He would 
have us devote a considerable portion: of our work ‘to 5 
subject to which no doubt he is; tremblingly altve;—we 
mean flames and darts, and bleeding hearts, and ‘ali that 
sort of thing,”—fiinty fathers, ‘¢ moon, amiable 
ladder of ropes,” and every thing $n the world,” as Sir Mana 
Maenvum hasit. Before Romeo finally passes sentence upon 
us, let him and his Juliet, more fortunate than same 
sakes of old, become a happy couple; and the nearer they 
approach the tale of Darby and Joap,, the mew'e willingly 

shall we abide by, their joint sentence, Until then, we 
must proceed in the course we have trodden since the the com- 
mencement of our editorial career. 


BLANKS iN THE TiDB-TABLE.—Our correspondent Marts istes 
must excuse us if we think him rather dull on this subject. 
We cannot possibly give a clearer explanation than the one 
in our last. It may, however, be useful to suggest, 
that the time-columne in tide-tables and other seientige 
works, include only morning and evening; that one mf. 
nute aftér meridian is as much evening ‘as eleven o’clock at 
night; and that noon and midnight are merely the points 
which divide the two great periods which consist each of 
twelve hours time. It is as impossible, therefore, to insert 
that point én either of the columns.as to place ajine whieh 
divides two fields ia either of those fields. If the figures 
12. 0 should appear in one column they should appear fn 
the other, for midnight belongs as much to morning as to 
evening, and ifa tide table were so printed it would present 
the curious fact of midnight being denoted by 12 0 in the 
morning and at other times noon would appear as 12. 0 in 
the evening! Maris Xstus cannot get out of this difficultys 
and it is obvious that a blank, or two cyphers, in each 
column, ‘are the best mars for denoting the point of eon- 
tact between them. 

















We have not lost sight of H. #—A Lover of Natural History 


—C—T. P.—D.—Frank—Humanttas—J. B. 
Letters or parcels not rcecived, unless free of charge. 








Swimming Machine.—A number of experiments have 


lately been made me Paris with a swimming . 
Rouanette, from of the inventor; Mi. 


called a ithe name 
Rowan. It is made ef tin, and has the appearance ef. two 
cones Se teed ‘voder tae ng Some and very. mk ly ; 
er. i 1 ‘hi 
un tis ie a 7 ; 
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Public Library inte at. a“ Willan Bald-ovsery oF 
Smith, ‘Fea-dealer and Hichtnorid-<row : B. 
Gamage, st, Clare $ and’ J. Lowthian, ‘Libra- 
SY, 119, St-Jemenst,5 ;for ready anpmty only. 
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